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Familiar Darkness 


ittle 3-year-old Linda was spending the weekend with her 
aunt and uncle. It was the first time she had ever been away 


from her daddy and mother overnight. 


She had romped and played all day and had enjoyed 
every minute of it. Her admiring aunt had just read her a bedtime 
story, had listened to her prayers, tucked her snugly in bed, and kissed 
her good night. 


As she left the room, she whispered a fond “sleep tight” and turned 
out the light. 


Sometime later she passed the child’s room again and thought she 
heard restrained sobbing. Opening the bedroom door, she found the 
little girl crying her heart out. “Why — what is it, Linda?” she asked. 


“T’m afraid in the dark,” the child cried. “But you always sleep in 
the dark at home,” the aunt tried to assure her. “Yes — but that’s MY 
dark” Linda sobbed. 


Her “dark” was different! The “dark” in her own room held no 
terror for her, because she knew what was in her room in the light. 
Her doll, her teddy bear, her rocking chair, her toy chest — she knew 
where each one was in the light, and she knew that they must still be 
there in the dark, surrounding her at night just as they surrounded 
her at day. 


And so she was not afraid in HER dark! 


What a sriking picture of the believing child of God in his dark- 
ness. Each of us must live through the night of his own adversity, the 
night of his own sorrow, trial, and affliction. But having looked into 
the face of Christ, we are not afraid of “our dark,” because in the 
very midst of that “dark” we are aware of the comforting presence of 
a whom our eye of faith has seen so often —in darkness and in 
ight. 


And we know that He is with us in our “dark,” even as He has 
been with us in our light, reaching out His hand to ours, speaking 
pardon to our souls, whispering assurance to our hearts. 


In darkness and in light He has assured us: “I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” (Heb. BRS) 


For darkness and light are both alike to Him. 
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PUBLISHED IN TWO PARTS — PART I 


Begin your 
Jamily worship 
with an 
interest-catching- 
devotional story 


In the new devotional book, My 
in His, are 110 life-applied dev 
like the one here. Each is a littl 
illustrating an important spiritual | 
Each is Christ-centered and reflects | 
redeeming love. Written by Dr. H 
W. Gockel, religious director of TV’s 
Is the Life,’"’ My Hand in His will 
make your family devotional time: 
esting and spiritually rewarding for: 
member. $2.75. 


(To cover partial cost of shipping and postage 
CASH ORDERS — please add 5 cents for each dei 
your total purchase. Actual transportation costs - 
billed on all CHARGE ORDERS.) 
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Material for this pictorial was supplied by Rev. Arnold H. Bringewatt, 
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By 
WILLIAM A. 
DREWS 


Aristian 


{ 
THE RT. REv. JAMES A. PIKE, wisn 


cally: 


earthly church? 


oe can I get the “me” into the 
cross? How can I say with sincerity 
that “He loved me and gave Himself 
for me’? 

The answer is that you were there. 
For Christ not only died for your 
sins, He also died by your sins. 

Christ was done to death not simply 
or merely by a band of peculiarly 
wicked and unscrupulous men; He 
was done to death by a multitude of 
ordinary sins and ordinary sinners, by 
the same sins that we have commit- 
ted — and may still be committing. 

Jesus was denied by Peter and be- 
trayed by Judas — and we have done 
the same in our own way. He was 
condemned by the malice and spite 
of Pharisees — but also by our envy- 
ings and jealousies. He was sentenced 
to death by self-seeking Sadducees — 
but also by our selfishness. He was 
executed by Pilate because the gov- 
ernor was willing to sacrifice someone 
else to secure his own position — and 
we have been guilty of that. 


These were the sins — these and 
many others —that nailed Christ to 
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the Episcopal Diocese of California, in a recent |} 
article (Dec. 20, 1960) made the startling stated 
without any reservations: 


CHRISTIANITY IS IN RETREAT! 


No question marks in the Pike article. No mai 
No perhapses. No “Let’s suppose.” He said empyj 


CHRISTIANITY IS IN RETREAT! 


Is the bishop exaggerating? Striving for publiij® 
Anything to get an article into a magazine? Is | 
a young idealist gone sour on the foibles and sins off 


Isn’t this a lack of faith? Isn’t this hypercritic= 
Isn’t this just a chip on the shoulder? . 
Or could it be true? Could it be that we’ve gc 
accustomed to the broken board on the front steps? .# 
the falling plaster? And the leak in the roof? And 
Aunt Polly comes a-visiting and suggests that wea) 


ago, long before you were | 


i 


{) 


| 


1Z 


say that he is not guilty of tha 
one of us. Indeed, Christ dieg 
sins. 8 | 

The next time you see a c? 
some wayside shrine or on | 
of your church, pause — and] 
and say: “I did that.” 


Before You Were Bet 


But how could a thing be 
me two thousand years befoo 
born? The answer is that scd 
done before you were born 
done any less for you — if yo) 
by ‘it. ; 

Have you ever had a majog 
tion? Do you remember the ¢ 
went through your heart w. 
doctor said, “I will have to on 
Had it ever before occurred 
how important anesthesia was* 
that moment came the conso) 
assuring thought: “Well, < 
I won’t feel it. I'll be unconsci# 
insensible to pain.” . 


Anesthesia was discoveree 
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yur house! 


ihd when Bishop Pike comes a-writing and suggests 
e refurbish the church of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


Wietreat 


ip place, we’re incensed. There’s nothing wrong 


By JOSEPH ELLWANGER 


Christian churches preach the Gospel of God’s re- 


demptive love in Christ — love for all men everywhere. 


ent it. There’s nothing wrong with Christ’s church 


h! 


1 


> upon us! 


h numbers the church is not keeping up with the 
ation growth, not in the United States — much 


h the world. 


hical wishy-washyness — cheating, opportunism, 
ly work, white-collar theft and graft — is more and 
becoming the order of the day, even among those 


icall themselves Christians. 


The church finds itself in the ludicrous position of 


alifornia bishop. 


red for you. You re- 
that moment. Sir Hum- 
, who first produced general 
1800, was not thinking 
the time, but he did it for 
eless. nr 
you think that anesthesia is 
jn numbing the bodily pain 
ation, how much more im- 
you is the Calvary sacrifice 
which removes the pain of 
t for your sins —the dis- 
ur soul! 
ire and honor the people 
teer for experiments in de- 
cures for diseases. How 
ight to love Him who 
mself to cure the. worst 
1 

World of Difference 
” makes it clear that 
h was a voluntary act. 
orld of difference between 
Christ and that of the 


God and man. For ‘if 
the human activity that 


pot 
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JT ON BENDED KNEES we must confess: Lord, have 
upon us. Christianity is in retreat. Lord, have 


nd other martyrs, the differ-_ 


When churches operate like exclusive social clubs, or- 
ganized Christianity inevitably loses ground. 


IT Is NOT BECAUSE CHRIST, the Head, has parted 
from His body, the church. It is because members of the 


body try to live without the Head. It is because mem- 
bers of the body try too much to be at peace with the 


world — the same world that nailed Christ to a cross. 


Let us not try the impossible — to live apart from 
Christ, our Head. When the Christ stoops to make 


living, throbbing contact with us in the Word of God and 


in the Sacrament, let us be there to receive life. 

And God keep us from ever being at peace with the 
world around us and in us. For we are the living body 
of Him who lived and died and rose again to overcome 


the world for us and to set us at odds with its subtle, 


99 


hing brotherhood and practicing intolerance,” says 


diabolical come-ons. 


FORWARD INTO BATTLE WITH CHRIST! 


caused His death and see Him only 
as a helpless victim, meekly suffering 
what man inflicts on Him, then you 
see but half the truth, the lesser half. 

The whole truth is that, though His 
death was brought about by the teach- 
ers who hated Him, the traitor who 
sold Him, the priests who falsely ac- 
cused Him, and the judges who con- 
demned Him, Jesus had a will in it 
all the time — the chief will, the rul- 
ing and determining will. He not only 
consented to His death, He gave Him- 
self to the wood. 


“We Did Ith... 1 Did It!” 


Our Lord could have stepped from 
the cross as easily as He had slipped 
through an angry mob in Nazareth. 
His death was the object of their vile 
deed, but it was also the crown of 
His sublime achievement, planned in 
heaven, wrought on earth, and glori- 
ously consummated on two crossed 
timbers. 

Those minions of the devil who met 
on Calvary shouted with unholy glee: 


“We did it! It is done!” He cried 
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from the cross in righteous triumph: 
“I did it; it is finished!” 

If they were right, the cross was 
a gibbet, a symbol of disgrace, some- 
thing to hide and speak of only with 
shame. But we point to it as the one 
thing that towers o’er the. wrecks of 
time. No steeple so high we cannot 
place it there; no altar so lowly we 
do not find it there. The cross is His 
glory, not His shame. 


He Loved You 


If you come to Calvary with some 
admiration for His life, some pity for 
His death, and see nothing in Him 
but another good man beaten down 
by a world that hates goodness and 
loves evil, you have not really come 
to Calvary at all. 

This is the eternal Gospel of Cal- 
vary and the cross: The immortal 
God died for you—died that you 
might live on high, lived that you 
might never die. 

You were there when they crucified 
our Lord. He loved you and gave 
Himself for you. 


his research project. 


By HOWARD A. MATZKE 


Physical 


FEW CHRISTIANS stop to con- 
sider the pain behind the truth 
that Jesus “suffered for our 
sins, the Just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God, being put to 
death in the flesh’ (1 Peter 3yp II), 
These are words of beauty, spelling out 
our eternal salvation. And the beauty 
of the love which wrought our salva- 
tion deepens when we ponder the phys- 
ical sufferings of our Lord. 

For mortal, sinful man it. is quite 
impossible to comprehend the spiritual 
and mental anguish which Christ, the 
Just, experienced in becoming a curse 
for us. However, by drawing on ar- 
chaeological and historical findings and 
especially on our knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the human 
body, we may broaden our understand- 
ing of the physical sufferings He en- 
dured in loving us “unto the end.” 
Christ’s body and soul, senses and emo- 
tions were completely human, we must 
remember, as human as our own. 


ek Intense Anguish 


The climax hours of Christ’s physical 
Passion began in the Garden of Geth- 
semane on the night before His death. 
It is apparent from Scripture that Christ 
suffered intense anguish in Gethsemane. 
But is there any evidence of physical 
stress? 
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DR. MATZKE, professor of anatomy 

at the University of Kansas, recently 
returned from Africa, where he intended 
to carry on a ‘‘research program on 

the central nervous system of primates 

in the former Belgian Congo.” 
trouble broke out, he and his family 
were ‘‘airlifted'’ to Kampala, Uganda, 

in East Africa. There he taught at 
Maerere Medical College and completed 


An Anatomist 
Looks at the 


Sufferings 
of Our Lord 


When 


It is significant that Luke, the physi- 
cian, was the only Gospel writer to note 
the following: “And being in an agony, 
He prayed more earnestly; and His 
sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground” 
(Luke 22:44). While these words do 
not necessarily mean that Jesus actu- 
ally sweat drops of blood (Luke may 
merely be comparing the beads of 
sweat to clots of blood), the express 
mention of blood seems to indicate that 
He may have experienced this rare 
phenomenon. It is known medically 
and bears the scientific. term ‘“hemat- 
hidrosis.” 

Hemathidrosis occurs under condi- 
tions of extreme mental agony. The 
blood vessels supplying the sweat glands 
enlarge, become engorged with blood, 
and finally rupture, emitting blood 
mixed with sweat. Hemathidrosis also 
renders the skin extremely sensitive so 
that the mere rubbing of clothing may 
be painful. 

Another factor contributing to the 
sensitization of the skin is the contem- 
plation of pain. We all feel pain more 
acutely when we expect it than when 
it happens unexpectedly. This is a prin- 


ciple applied in tortures practiced 
throughout the ages. Our brain is 
capable of directing our receptors, 
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whether they be for pain, sight, sou) 
smell, or touch, to increase or decred 


their sensitivity to certain, stimuli. Wy 
devoted mother in soundest sleep dif 


not hear her baby cry but neg 
awakens when the freight trains ru 
ble past the house? Christ knew 
would soon be subjected to extre¢ 
physical torture. As a result the shas 
ness of each new physical pain w 
magnified when it struck. 


= Real Blows 


Another point to keep in mind: Jess 
no doubt, was very tired. The discip 
who accompanied Him to Gethseme: 
could not remain awake. Rememb: 
too, the last nourishment He receiw 
before His death was in the Upp 
Room. The Christ betrayed by a k 
was weak, tired, and highly sensitive : 
pain, with even more torture to com 

Led by His captors before the Se 
hedrin for the mock trial, Jesus w 
declared guilty of blasphemy. “Th 
they spit in His face and buffeted His 
and others smote Him with the palr 
of their hands” (Matthew 26:67 
These were real blows, not a few geni 
taps. In the mass hysteria developi: 
and prevailing through this and subs 
quent incidents it was likely that Chr 
here received a considerable beating. 
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b+ + Scourging 

} Roman law required the governor to 
pass judgment on all death sentences. 
iccordingly, in the morning Christ was 
ed before Pilate. Pilate could find no 
ult with Jesus but, hoping to satisfy 
Tis accusers, “took Jesus and scourged 
dim.” This punishment consisted of no 
more than 40 lashes with a scourge, 
t whip of leather thongs. At the end 
Mf each thong a talus (an ankle bone 
ith spurs) or a barbed metal ball was 
nitached. 

| The condemned man was stripped 
and tied to a stake. With each blow 
the thongs wrapped around the body, 
raising large welts and frequently break- 
ing the skin. The talus or metal ends 
tore deeply into the flesh. In addition 
fo excruciating pain, the victim suffered 
considerable loss of blood. 


“-- Crown of Thorns 


| After this ordeal “the soldiers platted 
a crown of thorns and put it on His 
head. And they put on Him a purple 
tobe and said, ‘Hail, King of the Jews!’ 
ind they smote Him with their hands” 
(John 19:2,3). “And they smote Him 
on the head with a reed and did spit 
upon Him and, bowing their knees, 
worshiped Him” (Mark 15:19). The 
crown of thorns resulted in multiple 
lacerations of the scalp. Anyone who 
has suffered a scalp wound knows how 
profusely it bleeds. Because of the elas- 
ad of the scalp, wounds distend, 
Keeping the blood vessels from con- 
tricting and stemming loss of blood. 

Blood probably flowed in numerous 
Tivulets over Christ’s face and_ back, 
matting the hair and staining the purple 
tobe. The blows by the husky soldiers 
added to the already almost unbearable 
torture. After their bestial fun they 
removed the robe and, probably not 
too gently, replaced His own garments. 
By this time the blood oozing from the 
scourge wounds had congealed and was 
adhering to the robe. Its removal tore 
pen the wounds and renewed the 


bleeding. 
4-4 Crucifixion 


Christ was then ordered to bear His 
own cross. Every city had its calvary 
where the upright section of the cross 
was permanently placed. Each victim 
was forced to carry the crosspiece. This 
was a rough-hewn timber weighing in 
excess of 100 pounds. Weakened by 
loss of blood, His body racked with 
pain, Christ was unequal to the burden. 
His executioners, not wishing~to lose 
their victim too early, compelled Simon 
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the Cyrenian to carry the timber the 
rest of the way. 

At Mount Calvary the timber was 
placed on the ground below the upright. 
Christ was laid on His back, shoulders 
against the middle of the crosspiece and 
arms stretched out to the end of the 
timber. At each end a Roman soldier 
then drove a spike through the hand 
and into the timber, firmly attaching 
His arms to the cross. As the spike 
cut through flesh and tendons, it sey- 
ered the median nerve, principal sen- 
sory nerve of the hand. 

Several husky soldiers now grasped 
each end of the crosspiece. Pulling 
Christ’s body along, they raised it on 
the upright, where it was lashed or 
nailed in place. With the knees slightly 
flexed, one foot was placed over the 
other, and a single spike driven through 
both. Riveted to the rough timbers, the 
holy Victim was left to die. 


sf fe Death 


Crucifixion resulted in severe pain 
because the body was hanging on the 
nails through the hands. It also placed 
considerable stretch on the muscles ex- 
tending from the chest to the arms, 
muscles which are very important in 
breathing. Crucifixion thus prevented 
normal expiration, for it held the chest 
expanded. Impaired breathing results 
in a decreased oxygen supply to the 
muscles. These in turn accumulate an 
excess amount of lactic acid. Severe 
tetany follows. These are muscle spasms 
comparable to muscle cramps. 

To alleviate the pain of severed 
nerves and the muscle spasms, the vic- 
tim would try to push himself up by 
using the nails through his feet as a 
brace. Within a few minutes the pain 
in the feet would become unbearable, 
and the body would sag again. For 
Christ this went on for six hours — un- 
til He sank in death. 

The most plausible medical explana- 
tion for the immediate, natural cause 
of His death would be asphyxia. His 
body no longer received enough oxygen 
to sustain life. At death the muscle 
spasms would convulse the body, and 
the head would slump forward because 
of the pull of the muscles extending 
from the arms and chest to the neck. 

John, who watched Jesus die, records 
that Jesus willingly yielded Himself to 
death because His mission was accom- 
plished: “When Jesus therefore had re- 
ceived the vinegar, He said, ‘It is fin- 
ished’; and He bowed His head and 
gave up the ghost.” (John 19:30) 

- John also adds: “For these things 
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were done that the Scripture should be 
fulfilled, A bone of Him shall not be 
broken” (John 19:36). And to fulfill 
this Scripture, Christ had to die before 
sunset, as the record brings out: “Then 
came the soldiers and brake the legs 
of the first and of the other which was 
crucified with Him. But when they 
came to Jesus and saw that He was 
dead already, they brake not His legs; 
but one of the soldiers with a spear 
pierced His side, and forthwith came 
there out blood and water.” 


“4 Blood and Water 


Since the high Passover Sabbath be- 
gan at sunset, the Jewish priests were 
intent on having the crucifixion over 
and done by sundown. Breaking the 
legs of the crucified speeded up the 
death. The victim could then no longer 
raise himself up to breathe and would 
die rapidly by asphyxia. Christ, how- 
ever, was already dead. There was no 
reason to break His legs, and thus the 
Scripture was fulfilled. 

A soldier nevertheless plunged a 
spear into His side, thrusting it upward 
from under the ribs and apparently 
penetrating the heart. This would ac- 
count for the blood. The heart is sur- 
rounded by a sac, the pericardium, 
which secretes a small amount of 
watery fluid serving as a lubricant for 
the heart. Under extreme stress there 
may be an excessive accumulation of 
this fluid, which could account for the 
water mentioned in John’s Gospel 
record. 

Throughout history men have been 
crucified. Some have been scourged, 
others beaten and humiliated. Some 
may even have sweat blood and under- 
gone fiendish torture. It is, however, 
doubtful whether many, if any, were 
subjected to so many forms of torture 
in so brief a period as our Savior. 

Adding to these sufferings the in- 
comprehensible soul anguish of bearing 
the sins of the world, we know Christ 
stands alone as the “Man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief.” “Behold 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
My sorrow, which is done unto Me, 
wherewith the Lord hath afflicted Me in 
the day of His fierce anger.” (Lamen- 
tations 1:12) 

Truly He must have loved us very 
much — and still does! We cannot 
equal His love for us. But we can love 
and trust in Him, serve Him in His 
kingdom, and share His purpose to re- 
deem a lost world — the “joy that was 
set before Him” when He “endured 
the cross, despising the shame.” 


The 
Augsburg 


Confession .. . 


not a museum piece 
By Erich Heintzen 
t Was MIDSUMMER IN SOUTHERN GERMANY. 
High above the cool Thuringian forest in Coburg 
Castle waited a restless man. In Augsburg, some 
100 miles south, the stage was being set for a 
drama of which he was the chief author. 

He had begun it all with the nailing of his 95 Theses 
to the church door in Wittenberg. He had withstood the 
formidable Dr. Eck in debate at Leipzig. He had made 
the great confession at Worms. 

Now, almost a decade later, before the Imperial Diet 

_ in Augsburg his confession was about to be made again. 
But this time not by him. He dared not show himself; 
for he was under the ban of the empire, a declared 
outlaw. 

All Martin Luther could now do in the Coburg was 
to wait, fret, counsel, encourage, pray. Though removed 
from the scene of action, he would turn out to be a 
tower of strength to his friends in Augsburg. 


A FAIR HEARING 


With all the pomp of medieval pageantry Emperor 
Charles V had entered the ancient city of Augsburg. So 
far pressing international problems involving France, the 
Turk, and the pope had prevented the 30-year-old head 
of the Holy Roman Empire from enforcing the harsh 
Edict of Worms (1521) against the Lutherans. At the 
Diet of Spires (1529) he had been deterred by the 
“protestant” show of strength. . 

But now, having brought foreign affairs under con- 
trol, the emperor, in another attempt to compose the 
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Lutheran princes declare their loyalty to the Word of 
God as expressed in the Augsburg Confession in 
answer to the emperor’s threats and pleas to return 
to Rome. — From the MARTIN LUTHER film. 


religious controversy at home and to unify his empin} 
had summoned the Diet at Augsburg. And he ha 
promised his Lutheran subjects a fair hearing. 

Philip Melanchthon, Luther’s younger colleague an} 
friend, a brilliant scholar, mild in manner, and posses} 
ing the pen of a ready writer, prepared a short explanit 
tion of the Lutheran position for presentation to thi 
diet. Meanwhile, however, busy Dr. Eck had draw 
up an amazing bill of particulars in which he condemne 
no less than 404 “errors” of Luther. This abundant fru 
of Eck’s labors at once made it necessary for the Lt 
therans to prepare a more elaborate declaration. 

The form in which the Lutheran confession wa 
finally cast included a preface to “Most Clement Lorcq 
Charles V, articles of faith, articles on abuses, a con 
clusion, and the list of signatories. 

The signers were: John, Duke of Saxony, Electo! 
George, Margrave of Brandenburg; Ernest, Duke af 
Lueneburg; Philip, Landgrave of Hesse; John Frederich} 
Duke of Saxony; Francis, Duke of Lueneburg; Wolfgang} 
Prince of Anhalt; Senate and Magistracy of Nuremberg} 
Senate of Reutlingen — all laymen. | 

Another layman, Chancellor Gregory von Brueckh 
wrote the preface and conclusion. The 28 doctrine4 
articles are in the finely chiseled phrases of Dr. Med 
lanchthon. 


FIRST MAJOR PROTESTANT CONFESSION 


June 25, 1530. After some official stalling tactic: 
the hour had finally come. At three o’clock in a large 
room of the bishop’s palace Chancellor Beyer — anothe 
layman — began to read the German version to tha 
august assembly. Outside a crowd pressed close to hea 
the chancellor’s clearly-spoken words. 

The reading took two hours, during which the emi 
peror was seen to nod, as if dozing. Then it was done: 
a great chapter in the history of church and state haa 
been written. The first major Protestant confession 02 
faith was given to the world. 

Events followed swiftly. The emperor was given é 
German and a Latin copy of the Confession. (The 
original copies seem to have disappeared.) His Majesty 
then directed the Roman theologians to prepare a con- 
futation. But what they produced was more of an ac- 
cusation than a refutation. The emperor was unhappy 
with it. And again he nodded during the reading, “main- 
taining his neutrality,” as a contemporary observer 
wittily remarked. 

Although the confutation, after several revisions, was 
accepted by the Diet on Aug. 3, it was not widely pub- 
lished. It was a brain child the Roman fathers seemed 
reluctant to acknowledge publicly. 

Soon after, Melanchthon prepared a “defense and 
explanation of the Augsburg Confession,” — the longer 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession. This document 
the emperor refused to accept. Instead he gave the Lu- 
therans until April 1 of the next year to submit. 

These were dark days. Philip Melanchthon’s courage 
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ed to the point of concession; he had to be supported 
the Lutheran princes. 
But what of the man in the Coburg? Although the 
son of the great Reformer was barred from Augsburg, 
spirit was there in his loyal spokesmen. In retrospect 
: absence of Luther’s person from the brilliant spec- 
le of Augsburg seems more dramatic and significant 
n his presence might have been. 
f At Worms Luther had to face the foe alone; at 
gsburg there were many who, at the risk of their lives, 
re ready to espouse the cause of the Gospel. This 
diness speaks for the progress of the Reformation. 
e earlier ground swell was becoming a mighty wave. 


IVERSAL, NOT SECTARIAN 


The Confession presented at Augsburg was indeed 
utheran,” but it was first of all Biblical. It was 
erman” but not narrowly national. It was universal, 
t sectarian. Its stately articles were ringing echoes of 
e Scriptures and of the great creeds of Christendom. 
These universal Christian elements were soon rec- 
ized as other Christian groups in many lands made 
e Confession their own: in Bohemia, Silesia, Hungary, 
land, Lithuania, Latvia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
soni, the Netherlands, etc. Curiously enough, it is 
id that already in 1532 the Confession was signed by 
yme Germans in Venezuela. 

The Confession also testifies to the close relation be- 
ween church and state in that age.. Allbeck says: “The 
ugsburg Confession had political significance. Evi- 
ence for the statement that it is a political document is 
sen in the fact that it was presented at an imperial diet, 
ot a church council. It was signed by public officials, 
ot theologians. It is addressed to the emperor, not to 
1e pope.” 

The Confession, however, is of more than historical 
iterest to us. It is not a museum piece. It is a living 


1. Omniscient 
(A) all-powerful 
(B) all-knowing 
(C) all-creating 


2. Sabbath 


(A) day of rest 
(B) first day of the week 
(C) New Testament day of worship 


3. Evangelical 


(A) true and genuine 
a (B) true to the Gospel 
SS (C) true to Luther 
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Confession, perpetuating the evangelical witness of our 
fathers through the centuries to our own day. The 
Augsburg Confession with the Apology and the later 
Contessions which constitute the Book of Concord are 
the “symbol” or standard of confessional Lutheranism 
the world over. 


SIGNIFICANT FOR US 


. The significance of the Augustana (as the Confession 
is also known) for our own church is reflected in the 
Constitution of Synod, which “accepts without reserva- 
tion . . . all the Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church as a true and unadulterated statement and 
exposition of the Word of God, to wit, the three Ecu- 
menical Creeds (the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, 
the Athanasian Creed), the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession, the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the 
Smalcald Articles, the Large Catechism of Luther, the 
Small Catechism of Luther, and the Formula of Con- 
Cordes (Att. Li 2)) 

Moreover, the constitution of every member con- 
gregation contains a similar paragraph. All pastors of 
Synod at the time of their ordination are pledged to the 
Augsburg and other confessions; likewise, all professors, 
teachers, and missionaries of Synod. 

In general the Constitution provides that “every 
member of Synod accepts without reservation” the Augs- 
burg Confession together with the other confessions men- 
tioned in Article II. 

At the laying of the cornerstone for a new church or 
school a copy of the Augsburg Confession is usually — 
and rightfully — included in the box deposited in the 
stone. We like to think, however, that the Confession 
will not be buried there. 

In future issues of the LUTHERAN WITNESS Professor 
Heintzen will discuss chief articles of faith set forth in 
the Augsburg Confession. 


Testing Your Religious Vocabulary 


By Richard J. Scholz 


Following are words used in religious discussions, articles, and sermons. Check the defini- 
tion which you think comes closest in meaning to the key word. A score of four correct answers 
is average; five, good; six, excellent. Answers are on page Die 


4. Mercy 


(A) patience 
(B) tolerance 
(C) kindness 


5. Synod 
(A) union of congregations 


(B) church administration 
(C) body of officials 


6. Litany 


(A) hymn of praise 
(B) series of responsive prayers 
(C) Lenten order of worship 
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More 


than Wood or ae 


f ] There was no question about the 
form, height, size, or shape of 
the altar on that memorable 
night when our Lord gathered 

His disciples about Him to celebrate 
the Passover and to institute the Sacra- 
ment of His body and blood. The table 
made holy by His presence, His voice 
raised in blessing, His hands extended 
with gifts of grace — all this composed 
the altar of God in the Upper Room. 

Men have built countless altars 

through the centuries. The term comes 
from the Latin altare and means 
“a raised structure, a higher or elevated 
place.” Sometimes this elevated place 
was the top of a hill, a man-made 
mound, a towering platform, so that 
people could watch the action of prayer, 
incense burning, or sacrifice. 

Sometimes enclosed in buildings, 

sometimes, sheltered under columned 
porticos, sometimes exposed to the open 
heavens, primitive altars dot the land- 
scape all over the pagan world. They 
mark the entrance of villages, set tribal 
and national boundaries, and serve as 
milestones along the road. They stand 
at the doorway of huts and palaces. 


They furnish ancient schools and courts 
of law. 


Altars Were Tombs 


In Egypt you may see a Twelfth- 
Dynasty altar with a deep water trough 
in which men could wash their hands 
before they offered their prayers and 
sacrifices to their hideous gods. 

You will find in the Hall of Columns 
at Karnak an altar from which the 
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blood of human sacrifices was drained 
through long tubes into the Nile. 

You will find ancient altars of a 
single block of stone or of skillfully 
fitted cut stone. You will find altars in 
the shape of vases for flowers and in 
candelabra form for incense. 

You may find the altar was a hearth, 
In the home the hearth became the 
place of sacrifice, for there the fire con- 
sumed the offering. 

Or the altar was a tomb. The hero’s 
grave marked the place of sacrifice. In 
Greek forms of worship prevalent im- 
mediately before Christ’s coming this 
was the general custom. 

Sometimes the altar was a throne for 
god or goddess, especially in Northern 
Europe and Africa. 


Most Altars of Stone 


The altars of the people of God in 
the Old Testament are fully described 
in the Bible. Most of them were of 
stone, but the altar for the showbread 
was made of wood, overlaid with pure 
gold. 

The first altar of Christians was the 
“Lord’s table” mentioned in 1 Corin- 
thians 10:21. The term mensa (Latin 
for table) still persists in referring to 
altars. Only after the second and third 
centuries did the Eucharistic table be- 
come known as an altar [of offering], 
and by the year 400 the altar idea be- 
came firmly fixed. By the fifth century 
the altar supported on legs or columns 
had given way to the block altar. 

Beneath this altar a space was pro- 
vided to safeguard the treasures of the 
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CHRISTIAN 


church. Sometimes even the co 
stone, with documents and manuscr 
regarded as the foundation of | 
church’s teaching, was concealed th 

Sometimes the altars were very sm 
just large enough to hold the C 
munion vessels; lesson books, cross, | 
candles had to find place elsewhi 
Most altars, following the pattern of 
old burial places in the cataco 
were made of stone. 


In Lutheran Churches 


Lutheran churches have accuston 
themselves also to having block-t! 
sacrificial altars, though it is har 
understand why. Lutherans in celeb 
ing the Lord’s Supper scarcely ni 
any reminder of the sacrifice of 
Lord beyond that expressed in 
words of the Sacrament. 

The altar, according to general | 
theran practice as set forth in 
Eisenach Regulativ (1861, 1898, 19¢ 
was placed between the entrance to 
chancel and the rear wall, but ne 
directly against the wall. 

Today an increasing number 
churches are locating the altar wh’ 
it originally was placed in the Easte 
churches — in the center, with the ce 
gregation grouped around it. Expl 
tions in the East have helped to sh 
us some of the beautiful symbolism | 
“the family of God gathered about t 
altar of God.” Splendid examples 4. 
appearing in our own midst — in Edis 
Minn.; Midland, Mich.; San Rafax 
Calif.; Arlington Heights, Ill; a: 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


What Your Altar Means 


At the altar of God prayers we 
offered when you were born and ba 
tized; here you made solemn promis 
at confirmation and marriage. At t 
altar you heard your pastor pledge 
feed you with the Bread of Life and 
watch over your soul; here you come 
Teceive the Savior’s body and blood f 
the forgiveness of your sins and tl] 
strengthening of your faith. And he 
the resurrection hope lights up the nig 
of sorrow. 

Certainly the altar of God mea 
much more to you than wood or ston 
It is a symbol of God keeping H 
promises to you and beckoning you | 
keep your promises to Him. Above a 
the altar speaks of Him who sacrifice 
Himself for us that no further sacrifi 
for sins might ever be needed, but on 
that we give ourselves to Him as a li 
ing sacrifice. 


ADALBERT R, KRETZMANN 
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God has appointed in the 
church first apostles, 
second prophets, 

third teachers, 

then workers of miracles, 
then healers, helpers. 

1 Corinthians 12:28 


Let us then... find grace 
to help in time of need. 
Hebrews 4:16 


J > O 1 att 


Of a 
christian 


QOC 


Help in Ti 


/e& NY CHILD WHO COME% 

am ‘ New York City’s Lut 
4 ~ Child Welfare Associatict 
in need What is his trouble? Dese¢ 
by his father? His mother help 
A parent disabled —or lost in ded 
Anger, apathy, despair in his ho 
Nobody cares for him? 

The Christian social worker cz 
With understanding he searches fort 
answers. In heart-to-heart talks he 
plies skills developed in two years 
graduate studies after college. 
love. 

A Christian social worker, dedic: 
to the Gospel of the love of God 
neighbor, witnesses for Christ ¥ 
a compassionate glance, a gentle w, 
a thoughtful deed —a co-worker v 
Christ, helping in time of need. 


AT BETHLEHEM HoME on Stz 
Island you see Christian social work 


ane 2 action. The child’s needs are de 
A bedtime Bible story 


mined before he is brought to Bet! 
hem. Each child comes to cherish c 
fidences with one of three indivic 
caseworkers at the home. 

Children long hostile toward ott 
learn to play again and to plan CO-OF 
ative projects guided by the hon 
three social group workers. Living 
dormitory “families” of 10 or 12, t 
rediscover love in their dorm “mothe 
as they play, study, and pray togett 

oy their attitudes the social work 
and “parents” witness to the love 
Christ. In the context of a bedti 
Bible story the truth that Christ is L 
and Savior is often revealed. On spe 

7 ~ occasions the entire Bethlehem fan 
Group worker encourages growth toward adulthood. of 70 children comes together for 
instruction or entertainment. 
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Ne 
A 


Seecial - ; eee: 
pecial occasion for the Bethlehem family Scheduled recreation is part of group living. With understanding . . . searches for the answers. 


Need 


Attitudes witness to the love of Christ. 


¢; The child’s needs are determined. 


ortralt 
P or. a. 


Christian 
Soc mis 
Yorker 


i _ike Paul, the Christian sociad 
| 4 worker knows that “by tha 
_ grace of God I am wha 
I am,” and he constantly seeks to “rez 
kindle the gift of God” within him 
Christian faith and scientific expertnes: 
must function in a blend of sympathy 
and careful analysis so that a chilc 
placed with foster parents will find the 
family love he needs until, hopefully, he 
may return to his natural parents. 

Since “God setteth the solitary in 
families,” the Christian social worker 
also needs sound, Spirit-molded judg: 
ment in helping build families through 
adoption. Possibly the baby is the chila 
of an unmarried mother. Where car 
need be greater? 

For staff members of the Lutherar 
Child Welfare Association and for al. 
Christian social workers the prayer is 
that they may indeed find grace to use 
their skills to help in time of need. 


In this 75th anniversary year of the 
Association 14 Christian social workers 
| are helping 130 children (95 in foster 
homes, 35 in adoptive homes) and 38 un: 
married mothers. 


Placed with foster parents 
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Possibly . . . an unmarried mother 


The problem; In our parents’ group 
> have been discussing teen-agers. 
all started when one of our speakers 
ok young people to task for nonco- 
eration at home. He said they often 
mplain about home conditions and 
ppenings, while they themselves are 
e biggest part of the problem. 

Each parent in our group seems to 
ve his or her own ideas on the sub- 
st. Some agree with the speaker. 
thers are sympathetic toward the prob- 
ms of young people and feel that par- 
ts are often at fault. I think parents 
ed°to understand what young people 
ce today. Will you sketch the gen- 
ally recognized difficulties and wor- 
es of the young set? 


Toward solution: Dr. Walter A. Juer- 
nsen, professor at Concordia Teach- 
s College, Seward, Nebr., and mem- 
r of Synod’s Family Life Committee, 
bmitted this question to a class in 
mily life education. “After doing 
me reading, thinking back on our 
yn lives, and discussing the question,” 
idents Sarah Brackman and Carole 
uerney decided “that the following 
e among the most common difficulties 
d worries of young people.” 


THE BASIC worRy of young people, 
» believe, is whether they are ac- 
pted by their peers. A teen’s life re- 
Ives around acceptance by others in 
; age group. That is why many 
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things are viewed in relation to other 
teens. Will a certain idea or article of 
clothing be keen or neat? Will it help 
my status in my peer group? 


ANOTHER PROBLEM is confiding in 
parents. Many teens feel that their par- 
ents are old-fashioned, that they aren’t 
interested, or that they do not know 
anything anyway. We believe that 
young people ought to confide in their 
parents and seek their advice. Many 
times young people are surprised that 
parents react to confidences in a much 
better way than was expected. 


A REAL NEED of young people is to 
break their dependency ties to their 
parents, to stand on their own feet. At 
the same time, however, they are fright- 
ened by the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of life ahead. They want to be 
adults, but they also want to hang on 
like children. 

When young persons want the priv- 
ileges of adulthood but are not ready or 
able to accept the responsibilities, they 
are in trouble. They want to be in- 
dividuals; yet they want to conform to 
the standards of their peers. They want 
to be on their own; yet they do not 
want to reject their parents. 

Young people who are sensitive about 
these conflicting feelings find it difficult 
to receive criticism, even the construc- 
tive kind. Little wonder that what they 
do, say, or think often appears to be 
a maze of contradictions. 
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FAMILY COUNCIL 


A KINDRED PROBLEM of young people 
is their self-conscious self-interest. Gen- 
erally they are extremely self-conscious 
and critical of themselves. They are 
much concerned about their dress, ap- 
pearance, and attractiveness. This ap- 
plies to fads too. Teen-agers feel they 
must have enough money to look, act, 
and behave as their friends do. If they 
do not have the same privileges in 
hours and dating as their peers have, 
they fear they will be considered 
“square.” 


MANY QUESTIONS facing the young 
person are reflected in a host of teen- 
age concerns. Why can’t we pick our 
own friends and associates? When can 
we begin to date? Whom may we date? 
Where may we go, and what may 
we do? How late may we stay out? 

Is the young person allowed to drive? 
How often does he get the car? Does 
he pay for the gas he uses and his share 
of upkeep? May he have his own car? 
These are problems which cause count- 
less worries and arguments for both the 
young person and the adult. 


RELIGION IS A REAL CONCERN of the 
young person. There comes a time 
when he begins to question his beliefs. 
The Christian who is “not ashamed of 
the Gospel” often becomes the target 
for ridicule. Serious ‘doubts will assail 
the mind and emotions of the young 
Christian who is striving to understand 
what he is as a person in relation to 
God and fellow men and what he will 
become in life. 


Sarah and Carole conclude specif- 
ically: “Young people definitely do 
have their special worries and difficul- 
ties. We regret that parents, teachers, 
pastors, and others associated with 
young people do not always reach out 
to young people sympathetically. Im- 
patience and criticism are definitely the 
wrong treatment, especially in heavy 
and consistent doses. 

“Young people need time and sup- 
port in working through their unique 
problems. Please try to understand our 
problems and encourage us in the strug- 
gle. Give us whatever counsel and aid 
you can in Christ’s name and for His 
sake.” Harry G. COINER 


Note: The Family Council is pre- 
pared by Synod’s Family Life Com- 
mittee, which welcomes suggestions for 
subjects to be treated in future articles. 
Write: The Family Life Committee, 
210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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CONFIRMS FIRST LUTHERAN 
IN CEBU CITY MISSION 


Though attended by only 17 persons, 
the service at Missionary James Johnson’s 
home in Cebu City, Philippines, on the 
second Sunday in Advent was a memor- 
able occasion for the young pastor, his 
family, and his flock. 

It was not only the baptism day for the 
Johnsons’ second daughter, Pamela June, 
but also marked the first Lutheran con- 
firmation in Cebu City and surrounding 
Visayan Islands. ; 

Sunley Garsota, the first confirmand re- 
ceived into membership in Cebu City, was 
led to receive instruction in Lutheran doc- 
trine by his wife, a Lutheran from Min- 
dando. 

Missionary Johnson, who has concen- 
trated on language study during his first 
year, was encouraged by his contacts in 
the Philippines’ second-largest city to ber 
gin services and Bible classes in his home. 
He has also opened a Sunday school and 


Visayan Bible class in a neighboring - 


village. 

_ The Philippine Lutheran Church entered 
historic Cebu, one of the nation’s most 
heavily populated islands, in 1959. On 
this island the Portuguese navigator 


Magellan was killed on his globe-girdling 
voyage in 1521, the same year Luther 
made his famed stand at the Diet of 
Worms. 

The church, now in its 15th year, num- 
bers over 3,200 members, of whom about 
1,000 are communicants. 


i 


' 


Sunley Garsota receives his confirmation 
certificate from Missionary James Johnson. 
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PEOPLE OF THREE RACES and eight nationalities were in the third group of adu 
received during 1960 by St. John’s Church, San Francisco. The 73-year-old par‘ 
plans to build a new educational plant. Pastor J. E. Sudbrock (left) supplemey 
the ministry of Pastor B. F. Kurzweg by serving especially the Spanish-speakit 


people of the changing community. 


34 Lutheran Churches 
Seek Membership in 
New Church Body 


Thirty-four Lutheran congregations 
applied for membership in the Church 
of the Lutheran Confession, a new 
church body, at a recessed session of 
its organizing convention last month 
in Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

All but two of the 34 formerly be- 
longed to the Wisconsin Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod, Religious News Serv- 
ice reports. It adds: “They objected to 
some of the synod’s doctrinal practices 
and to its continuing relations with The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod in 
the Synodical Conference of North 
America.” 

Of the remaining two congregations 
one came from the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod (Norwegian), and an- 
other had once belonged to the Mis- 
souri Synod, though most recently it 
belonged to the Orthodox Lutheran 
Conference. 


Cites Ecumenical Movement 


Rev. Paul F. Nolting, Sleepy Eye, 
elected secretary of the new group, 
said: “All (of the congregations) were 
compelled by a conscience bound in the 
Word of God to withdraw from their 
former fellowship because the synods 
of the Synodical Conference have fallen 
prey to the modern compromising pol- 
icy of ‘agreeing to disagree.’ 

“That policy we emphatically reject. 
That trend is the ecumenical movement 
which is the endeavor to unite one 
church body with another, and then 
still another until the final goal of one 
church is achieved.” 

Other officers elected are: President, 
Rev. Paul Albrecht, Bowdle, S. Dak.; 
vice-presidents, Rev. M. J. Witt, Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Rev. C. M. Gullerud, 
Mankato, Minn. The Church of the 
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Lutheran Confession also named fc 
boards and drafted bylaws. 

Some 200 persons from 17 states 
tended the convention, recessed fre 
a meeting held last August in Watt 
town, S. Dak. 

Pastor Nolting estimated that a to 
of 40 to 50 congregations are relat 
to the new body through voting or 4 
visory memberships or through inter: 
expressed in it. Charter memberst 
will be held open until next summes 
convention. 


Nigerian Daily Scores 
Race Hatred in U. S. 


Published reports of discriminatii 
against a Nigerian diplomat and tt 
refusal of American landlords to 4 
commodate ambassadors from Afric: 
countries have drawn sharp fire fra 
the Lagos Daily Times, the “largest a1 
most influential daily” in Nigeria, < 
cording to Rev. R. C. Stade, Superz 
tendent of the Evangelical Luther 
Church of Nigeria. 

In a Jan. 17 editorial forwarded 
the WiTNEss by Superintendent Sta: 
as a “possible sequel to some of t! 
previous articles on segregation,” t! 
Times repeated a warning sounded lz 
September by U. S. Ambassador 
Large Averell Harriman: “America 
cannot hope to have any lasting inf 
ence in Africa unless they abande 
their hatred . . . of the black race.” 


Draws Contrast 


Race discrimination in many pat 
of the world is a criminal offense, tI 
editorial states. “In the Soviet Unix 
it carries a punishment of two yeal 
imprisonment. In France and in Polat 
it is against the law to discrimina 
against any person on account of ra 
or religion.” 


Drawing a contrast, the Times sa 
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“discrimination in America exists 
very institution. Many people think 
there has been today much im- 
ement in the relation between white 
Negro Americans. But if what ex- 
today is an improvement, one may 
der what it was some forty years 
he American Negro is described as 
nstantly fighting against social in- 
ice to him on account of his race.” 
education is “often marred by race 
judice,” the editorial adds, “and as 
adult he is usually sentenced to man- 
and domestic second-rate jobs.” 
here may be “many Cubas in 
ica,’ says the Times, unless Amer- 
“makes a drastic move to improve 
e relations. . . . Americans cannot 
pise the African race and .. . pre- 
d to champion the world in which 
ica is a member.” 


in Accepts Post 
As Executive Director 


“Dr. Wolbrecht has accepted!” 
With these words Synod’s President 
hnken announced the successful ter- 
nation of a concern which has 
ighed heavily on the Board of Direc- 
s since the San Francisco conven- 
n, namely: Who is to fill the position 
Executive Director of the Board of 
rectors? 
Dr. Walter F. Wolbrecht was elected 
this key administrative post on 
n. 13, after the Board had been un- 
scessful in two earlier appointments. 
For the 45-year-old executive officer 
Synod’s Board for Higher Education 
ction fo the executive directorship 
sed a difficult decision. 
“I have always been convinced, and 
still am,’ Dr. Wolbrecht told the 
ITNESS, “that the uniqueness and 


ength of our Synod depend on its 
stem of pastor and teacher recruit- 


ip 


Dr. Weiprecn@ Acca 


ment and training. As the church 
grows, this becomes more important 
rather than less.” 

However, he said, “if the members, 
pastors, and teachers who make up the 
church are to be helped by the church, 
long-range planning, improved organ- 
ization, and co-ordinated efort are of 
paramount importance for the service 
the general body must render its 
members.” 

Better administration, he believes, 
“can serve to help rather than hinder the 
work that needs to be done. Dr. Wal- 
ther’s emphasis on the local congrega- 
tion as God’s primary agency in the 
Kingdom of Grace puts the limits on 
any tendency to diminish the local 
congregation’s opportunity and respon- 
sibility.” 

Dr. Wolbrecht will continue in a 
“supporting and intimate relation” with 
the Board for Higher Education during 
the period of transition. 

“It will be a privilege,” he said, “to 
work closely with synodical boards and 
agencies and their executives.” 

Dr. Wolbrecht will formally assume 
the duties of his new office at the be- 
ginning of March. 


{ %s Sle 


J EQUAL NUMBER of Caucasians and Negroes were welcomed Jan. 8 by the 
theran Church of Our Savior, Brooklyn, which last May initiated a dual minis- 
. for its transitional neighborhood. Four Caucasians received by transfer from 


her congregations were drawn’ by the church’s 


stor R. C. Egolf (left). Rev. S. L. Hoard is his associate. 
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“all-inclusive approach,” says 


THEY WILL REMEMBER 
THEIR CLASSMATE 


Throughout the days of their calling as 
servants of the Lord, members of the Porto 
Alegre seminary class of 1960 will recall 
the empty chair at their graduation exer- 
cises. They will have reason to remember 
classmate Egon Hartwig, and they will be 
the better pastors for it. 

The empty chair was to have been oc- 
cupied by Egon. But Egon had already 
been graduated from all earthly dis- 
ciplines. Shortly before graduation day, 
which comes in Brazil toward the close of 
the calendar year, his Lord called him 
home. 

Young Hartwig had been in an accident. 
Recurring attacks of dizziness followed, 
but doctors at the city's best clinic found 
no physical basis for viewing his condition 
with alarm. One evening, after conducting 
devotions with his roommates, he had an- 
other attack and retired early. Shortly 
after nine his roommates found him dead 
in bed. | 

_To notify Egon’s family, seminarians got 
word to a pastor in a city near the Hartwig 
home. The pastor drove 35 miles on rural 
roads late at night to break the news of 
the seminarian's unexpected death. 

However, Egon’s family was unable to 
attend the funeral, for in Brazil bodies 
are not embalmed and: must be buried 
within 24 hours after. death. ; 

Funeral services were held in the col- 
lege chapel. The coffin was very simple 
—common boards, painted black and 
decorated with silver-plated trimmings. It 
cost about $25. 

On one side of the chapel sat Egon’s 

classmates; on the other, his bride-to-be 
and her parents. Egon was to be married 
on graduation day. 
- His father had died in May. So that 
Egon might complete his training and 
graduate, his younger brother at that time 
interrupted his ministerial studies. 

_ A letter written to his pastor while Egon 
was vicaring is significant of his dedica- 
tion: ‘What a sublime calling the ministry 


is! When I finish my studies, | shall not 


leave a stone unturned in order to make it 
possible for my younger brothers to study 
also and enter the ministry.”’ 

The Porto Alegre family mourns, 
“troubled yet not distressed, perplexed 
but not in despair.’ Like Egon’s family, 
the church in Brazil finds its puzzled 
“whys’’ adequately answered in the Lord's _ 
words — the funeral text used by Dr. Paul 
Schelp, acting president of the seminary: 
‘I know the thoughts that | think toward 
you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace and 
not of evil, to give you an expected end.” 
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New approaches to parish youth 
work will receive major emphasis at the 
first annual Conference for Lutheran 
Workers with Youth, scheduled for 
March 22—24 at Valparaiso (Ind.) 
University. 

“The Gospel as the Answer to 
Youth’s Problems: Implications for the 
Lutheran Worker with Youth in the 
Parish” has been chosen as theme of 
the conference, sponsored by the Youth 
Leadership Program in co-operation 
with Synod’s Board for Young People’s 
Work, the Lutheran Laymen’s League, 
the International Walther League, and 
Valparaiso University. 

Participants will consider methods of 
getting young people to voice their con- 
cerns, of helping them to develop as 
confessional congregation members, and 
of using available resources to meet 
their needs. 

Principal topics will be led by mem- 
bers of the university’s religion depart- 
ment: Rev. Robert Bertram, family 


Third Set of Twins 


At a unique baptism service in St. John’s 
Church, Center Point, lowa, twin sisters 
Connty and Cathie, 13, held their twin 
sisters Lori Diane and Donna Lisa while 
their twin brothers, Tom and John, 10, 
looked on from a front pew. 

The three twosomes, who with Kay, 12, 
Chuck, 8, and Pamela, 5, form the nine- 
member family of Mr. and Mrs. Karl Behr- 
ens, received front-page attention and 
generous photo coverage in a Sunday edi- 
tion of the Cedar Rapids Gazette. 

When the twins arrived home, they 
got a ‘‘tumultuous reception’’ from their 


problems; Edward Schroeder, voca- 
tional problems; Rev. Walter Keller, 
sex, courtship, and marriage problems; 
Rev. Karl Lutze, social and self prob- 
lems; and Rev. Kenneth Korby, re- 
ligious problems. 

Rey. Elmer Witt, executive director 
of the Walther League, will preside. 

Pastors, teachers, youth and Chris- 
tian education directors, counselors, and 
other youth workers desiring to attend 
the conference may obtain further in- 
formation from the Youth Leadership 
Training Program at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. 


Puchon State Prison near Seoul, 
Korea, in mid-December 1960 was the 
scene of an “unusual graduation cere- 
mony,” reports Dr. Won Yong Ji of 
the Korea Lutheran Mission staff. 

“All of my missionary colleagues, 
the Christian Correspondence Course 
staff, five choir members of Korean 
Immanuel Congregation, and I went 


brothers and sisters, the Gazette said. 
boys noted they were ‘‘outnumbered.’! 

Proud father Behrens, a _ Toddi 
farmer, is elder, Sunday school tead 
and evangelism committee and LLL 
ber of St. John’s, reports Pastor Mai 
Hoyer. Motker Arlene has served as pj 
ident of the local LWML and — from { 
to time — as €unday school teacher. 

L. to r.: Clifton Mitchell, neighbor o 
Behrenses and chairman of St. John's @ 
gregation; Cathie and Lori; Connie | 
Donna; Mrs. Clifton Mitchell; and Pat 
Hoyer. The Mitchells were sponsors. | 


out to the prison. About 300 prison 
the prison officers, the superintendi 
and the chaplain were present. It ° 
not only a unique occasion for us 
also a big event for them. The supe 
tendent said so during the program., 

“My brother Won Sang spoke. 
64 prisoners who had completed 
course I gave a diploma and a copy, 
Luther’s Small Catechism. I addres 
a few words of exhortation and enca 
agement to the graduates, and Missii 
ary Paul Bartling closed the progn 
with the benediction.” 

In past years the chaplain and 
staff have tried to promote four diff 
ent Bible correspondence cour 
among the prisoners, Dr. Ji says, 
“with very little success.” 

However, the prisoners themsel! 
have promoted the Lutheran Hi 
Christian Correspondence Course, 
cording to the chaplain. About 2 
of the prisoners are now studying 
course. 

“It is quite amazing,” said the pris 
chaplain. 

“We all thank God for His blessii 
on our endeavors,” says Dr. Ji. 


MoRE THAN HALF of the Valpare 
University juniors taking the yo 
leadership training course have recei' 
internship assignments, YLT Progr 
Director Walter Reiner reports. 


Front row (lI. to r.): Bertha Sp 
naus, Elmhurst, Ill.; Ruth Porise 
Culp Creek, Oreg.; Carol Erdma 
Groton, S. Dak.; Judi Engler, Norr 
Iil.; Lois Erdmann, Alton, Ill.; M' 
cent Keck, Savannah, Ga.; Page Insi 
Salisbury, Md.; Karen Wilson, St. Pe 
Minn.; Beth Dey, Klamath Falls, Or 


Back row: Bob Lux, Evergreen Pa 
Ill.; Thad Rauschi, Rochester, N. 
Jim Hensel, Sheboygan, Wis.; Her 
Lei, Hong Kong; John Knight, Saginc 
Mich.; Willie Beilfuss, Glen Ellyn, } 
Rich Bimler, Hillside, Il. 
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ams Against Use of 
Reformation Slogans” 


r. Jaroslav Pelikan, professor of 
rical theology at the University of 
ago Divinity School, a “Protestant 
onent of the ‘dialog’ between Prot- 
ts and Roman Catholics,” accord- 
to Religious News Service, in a re- 
panel discussion at Brown Uni- 
ity, Providence, R.I., warned that 
istian unity will remain an im- 
ibility “if we just sit and throw 
rmation slogans around.” 

hile the reunion of the church may 
human impossibility, he said, “it 
ains a divine possibility in a way 
h we do not know.” 

r. Pelikan also said: “It’s for the 
ing of the Kingdom that we pray, 
for the reunion of the church.” 

he dialog and all it entails is a func- 
of the church and its theologians, 
ared the author of The Riddle of 
an Catholicism, a book “praised by 
an Catholics as well as by Protes- 
s for its insights of the Roman 
rch,” according to RNS. 

n the conduct of dialogs Dr. Pelikan 
tioned against participants becoming 
re embittered than we have ever 
.” He said this in response to 
mark by Rev. Wendell S. Dietrich, 
ructor in Brown’s department of re- 
ous studies, concerning the “magni- 
le of the claims” of the Roman 
tholic Church. 

Msgr. Arthur T. Geoghegan, chap- 
1 to Roman Cathofic students at the 
versity, told the gathering that the 
man Catholic Church “has much to 
rn from Protestantism.” 

Roman Catholics, he said, “should 
to see the positive things in Protes- 


, 95-year-old Pastor 


n 1885 Student Emil Richter of the 
ingfield seminary became the first 
sher of the Lutheran school at Itasca, 

eventy-five years la the 95-year- 
veteran of the aay returned to 
ch for the school’s diamond anniver- 
“service. 

far ‘as can be diced, Pastor 
, has outlived all his pupils of 1885 
1886. At the Dec. 4, 1960, service he 
lied his years by preaching with a 
erful voice and clearly recalling in- 
4 and details of his teaching days,’’ 
orts Rev. Kurt V. Grotheer, pastor of 
Luke's. 

| Luke’s School was one of “oh 
ool districts goginaly organized by 
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tantism, using what Luther started with 
— man’s dependence upon God.” 

He also noted that Roman Catho- 
lics “are continually in danger of los- 
ing” sight, as in Luther’s time, of the 
need for an internal change along with 
the use of sacramentals and the sacra- 
ments. “The danger of going through 
something mechanically is always with 
us,” the priest added. 

Another speaker, Rev. Charles D. 
Lake, chaplain to Baptist students at 
the Rhode Island school, observed that 
the dialog may be “very exciting” for 
theologians, but he questioned what it 
has to do for the church as a whole, 
for the parish priest and the layman. 


Six Lutherans Among 
Governors of U.S. 


Roman Catholics, Baptists, and 
Methodists each claim ten communi- 
cants among the governors of the 50 
states, a recent survey shows. 

The remaining 20 governors include 
six Lutherans, five Presbyterians, four 
from the United Church of Christ, three 
Episcopalians, and one each from the 
Disciples of Christ and the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter-day Saints. 

The nation’s newest states, Hawaii 
and Alaska, each elected a Roman 
Catholic governor to make what is be- 
lieved to be the largest number of Ro- 
man Catholic governors serving at one 
time. 

Lutheran governors are: Iowa, Nor- 
man Erbe (R.); Michigan, John B. 
Swainson (D.); Minnesota, Elmer L. 
Anderson (R.); South Carolina, Ernest 
F. Hollings (D.); South Dakota, Archie 
Gudbrud (R.); Virginia, J. Lindsay 
Almond (D.). 


Preaches at 75th 


Zion, Bensenville, which in 1838 formed 
the first Lutheran congregation in the 
Chicago area. Chicago, 18 miles distant, 
was then little more than a frontier village. 
Six of the school districts later became in- 
dependent parishes, the youngest, Saint 
Luke's, in 1907. 

In the church's 53 years St. Luke’s has 
had but two pastors, Rev. Frederick Zer- 


sen, 38 years, and Pastor Grotheer, 15 — 


years. Teacher Gerhard Elbert taught in 
the school from 1909 to 1950. 

“To mark God’s signal blessings for 
three quarters of a century, the congrega- 
tion is erecting a new church, school, and 


parish hall on a ten-acre site near the 


present church. 


(91) 


New dormitory lounge at the St. Louis 
seminary is used for daily devotions. 


Seminarians Mobilize 
For M-Day Move 


In a cross-campus switch they called 
“M-Day” St. Louis seminary students 
last month vacated five residence halls 
to occupy five newly renovated units. 

The mass move, involving beds, 
books, bookcases, and personal effects 
of 140 students, turned out to be 
a smooth operation when all seminar- 
ians mobilized to help. 

The renovation project, covering the 
ten original “dorm” units of the 35- 
year-old seminary, will now shift to the 
vacated halls. Dictated in part by new 
fire regulations, the remodeling includes 
new wiring, modern plumbing fixtures, 
floor tile, and complete redecoration. 

The buildings now have stairwells 
and exits at both ends, eliminating 
dead-end hallways and providing lounge 
areas, planned also for dormitory meet- 
ings and devotions. 

“Our fathers built well,” seminary 
president Alfred O. Fuerbringer noted 
in voicing thanks to the members and 
boards of Synod for making the project 
possible. “Over the years we have had 
to spend very little for maintenance.” 


Pastors Richter (left) and Grotheer 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING SHOWS 
DEEP CONCERN FOR AGED PERSONS 


By William T. Eggers 


“The test of a people is how it be- 
haves toward the old,” a statement in 
the final report of the role of religion 
in aging, might well have served as 
theme for the White House Conference 
on Aging, held in Washington, D.C., 
Jan. 9—12. 

Deep concern for the individual aged 
person permeated the discussions of the 
2,500 delegates and 500 guests, many 
from foreign countries, attending the 
conference. 

Most of its delegates, if not all, 
agreed with the strong condemnation 
of “the cult of eternal youth” and rec- 
ognized the need of sound family life as 
well as an attitude of respect toward 
the aged person. 

Congregations were encouraged to 
treat aged people “as individuals” and 
to involve them as much as _ possible 
in congregational life as worshipers, 
teachers, learners, counselors, leaders, 
and elders and to draw on their wealth 
of experience. 

It was pointed out that the goal of 
the congregation is “not to keep the 
aging busy but to help them find in 
every moment an opportunity for great- 
ness.” 


50 Lutherans Participate 


At least 50 Lutherans participated 
in the conference, called by President 
Eisenhower under a 1958 Act of Con- 
gress. 

Delegates were appointed by the gov- 
ernors of the 50 states and were also 
drawn from such national organizations 
as church bodies, labor groups, trade 
and commercial associations, and social 
welfare agencies. 

Dr. Henry F. Wind, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board for Social Welfare, 


and Miss Ruth Brauer, Social Welfare 
Consultant, served as delegates from 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. Representing the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League with its program for the 
aging in the congregation was Edgar 
Fritz, Club Service Director. 

Lutherans attending the conference 
as representatives of their states in- 
cluded Rev. E. Buckley Glabe, Minne- 
apolis; Rev. Edgar F. Witte and Miss 
Ruth Blom, Chicago; Rev. Paul Less- 
mann, Peoria, Ill.; Rev. Benjamin F. 
Schumacher, North Miami; Rev. Ro- 
land’ C. Bosse, Westlake, Ohio; Rev. 
Eugene C. Guenther, Mount Olive, IIl.; 
Rev. Wm. T. Eggers, Milwaukee; and 
Chaplain Edward J. Kroencke, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Action on Problems Urged 


Each of the 2,500 delegates was as- 
signed to one of 133 workshops, which 
considered 20 major problems con- 
nected with aging in 20th-century 
American culture. 

Some 100,000 people taking part in 
workshops throughout the nation for 
two years before the conference had 
already identified the major issues con- 
fronting the aged. 

Some of the basic questions were: 
What are the population trends in 
America? What kind of financial secu- 
rity can we give the older person who 
is chronically ill? How can we help 
him regain the fullest possible use of 
his body if his health has been im- 
paired? What can we suggest to him 
about the use of his free time? Are 
we wasting the talents of older people 
by automatically retiring them when 
they are 65? 


Hotly debated as the most criti 
issue of the conference was the expa 
sion of the present Social Security sj 
tem to include some form of medi 
insurance. The final conference rep 
favored this expansion. 

Sectional reports on the major pr¢ 
lems were presented to the conferer 
in the last two meetings held at Cd 
stitution Hall, where President Eis 
hower had welcomed the delegates. 

Complete findings of the conferen 
which for the next ten years will sha 
national thinking on questions of agiii 
will be presented to President Kennee 


Find Rewarding Service! 
In Child’s Affliction 


In the affliction of one of their oy 
children Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Me 
North Forestville, Md., have found « 
portunity for rewarding Kingdom se: 
ice, according to an item in the Sou} 
eastern District News. 

Realizing that her child, a victim | 
mental retardation and cerebral pal! 
would never be able to understand reg 
lar Sunday school lessons, Mrs. Mev 
followed her pastor’s suggestion to ¢ 
serve special classes for the ment 
retarded. After “reading all the lites 
ture on teaching that the library cou 
provide,” she started a little class 
her own. 

Months of “trial and error’ follows 
and “moments of despair when, aff 
putting in 15 and 20 hours of wet 
each week, we’d realize our lessons we 
still far beyond the children’s grasp.” 

Gradually, however, the Meyers « 
veloped a simplified lesson series f 
a Sunday school of some 20 pup 
ranging in age from 6 to 21. The gro) 
meets in a house owned by First Trin: 
Church, Washington, D.C. 

Gifts from interested people hae 
helped them equip the school with pn 
jector, screen, tape recorder, came? 
record player, filmstrips, and other : 
structional material. 

Mr. Meyer, a publications assiste 
with the Naval Research Laboratop 
developed many of the educational ai 
for the class and is still in charge 
music. 

“The only reward my husband a; 
I hope to receive,” says Mrs. Meyer, ‘ 
to see these children grow spiritually - 
and with God’s help know that th 
are a little closer to Jesus.” 


Mrs. Meyer and four pupils of k 
Sunday School for Retarded Childr 
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Ordinations and Installations 


CANDIDATES 
rdained and Installed: 


k, George, Jr. (instructor at Long Island 
theran High School), as asst. pastor, 
-Paul, East Northport, N. Y., by Herbert 
ern, Sept. 18. 


stalled: EE oe: 
Ss, Richard W., Messiah, Mandan, and 
. Paul, Driscoll, N. Dak., by Alwin Reim- 
tz Jan. 8. 

, Louis H., Trinity (West Roxbury), Bos- 
m, Mass., by N. D. Kretzmann, Jan. 8. 
uer, Norman H., Prince of Peace, Menom- 
ee Falls, Wis., by M. F. Kammrath, 


n. 8. 
ler, Daniel G., Emanuel, Patchogue, L.I., 
~¥., by Paul E. Holls, Jan. 8. 
rtling, Daniel C., Trinity, Cable, and 
rinity, Hayward, Wis., by Christian B. C. 
esleby, Jan. 8. 

ke, Palmer, Jr., First Trinity, 
alif.. by Conrad Coyner, Jan. 8. 
tz, Arnold G., Bethany, Long Beach, 
alif., by Pres. Victor L. Behnken, Jan. 8. 
ht, Norbert J., Bethlehem, Altamont, II1., 
y Martin L. Travis, Jan. 15. 

z, Earl P., Mount Calvary, Calumet Park, 
., by Theo. Melinat, Jan. 8. 
ler; George L., Grace, Mart, 
. Erich Knippa, Jan. 1. 
rmann, John, Trinity, Bowie, Md., by Ger- 


lich, George H., Good Shepherd, Glencoe. 
inn., by E. J. A. Marxhausen, Jan. 15. 
ster, Theodore W., Our Savior, Pacifica, 
alif., by Frank A. Jacobsen, Dec. 4 
Plainview, Tex., 


Manteca, 


[=] 


Tex., by 


th, Rudolph L., St. John, Young America, 
8. ‘ 
del, Ernest G., Concordia, Springfield, OUI, 


tamel, W. J., Peace, Finlayson; St. Paul, 
runo; and St. Paul, Willow River, Minn., 
v Richard Nack, Jan. 1. 

lichting, Joseph. St. Salvator, Venedy, and 
t. Peter, New Memphis, Ill, by E. W 
lumenkamp, Jan. 8. 

roeder, Albert C., Zion, Mitchell, S. Dak., 
»9y Leonard A. Eberhard, Jan. 1. 

hulze, Victor A., Trinity, Parma, and 
Mount Calvary, Homedale, Idaho, by Rich- 
ard Gross and Walter Lang, Jan. 8. 

lta, Arnold H., Trinity, Medford, Minn., by 
3erthold O. Streufert, Jan. 8. 


All-knowing (B) — Though not found in the Bible, the 


Weber, Raymond E., Bethlehem, Standish 
St. John, Au Gres, Mich., by T. R. Bare 
an. C 


Commissioned: 


Thess Tae ee missionary in Hagerstown- 
rederick, +, area, by August S 
July 17, 1960. Ue he ea 


Tnstalled: TEACHERS 

Brandt, Cand. Ronald, St. Paul, Mount Pros- 
pect, Ill., by E. A. Zeile, Sept. 11. 

Janssen, Gerald H., Trinity, Reed City, Mich., 
by Richard A. Krugler, Sept. 4. 

Koehler, Herbert G., Immanuel, Crystal Lake, 
Ill., by L. E. Vogel, Aug. 28. 

Koenig, Cand. Timothy W., Christ, Juniata, 
Nebr., by Roger A. Robinson, Aug. 7. 

Lipke, Cand. Larry, Grace, Indianapolis, Ind., 
by L. M. Hieber, Sept. 25. 


Schaefer, Arthur H., St. John, Garfield 
Heights, Ohio, by Hubert W. Riedel, 
Aug. 28. 


Wacker, Theo. A., as director of education, 
Immanuel, Browntown, Minn., by R. W. 
Koepp, Jan. 8. 

Wiechmann, Glenn W., St. Peter, North Jud- 
son, Ind., by Carl W. Bueschlein, Jan. 8. 


Official Notices 


Rev. Valentine Eichenlaub, Nanaimo, B. C., 
Can., has been appointed Counselor of the 
Vancouver Island Circuit to succeed Rev. 
Gordon Schultz, who has accepted a call into 
another circuit.— ALFRED MILLER, President, 
Alberta-British Columbia District. 


Rev. Arnold E. Vehling, Paullina, Iowa, has 
been appointed Counselor of the Cherokee 
Circuit to succeed Rev. R. W. Meyer, who 
has accepted a call into another District. — 
G. W. Loseck, President, Iowa District West. 


Call for Nominations 


The Board of Control of Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill., with the approval 
of the Board for Higher Education, herewith 
invites all congregations and others entitled 
to do so to nominate candidates for the po- 
sitions of associate professor in social science 
and associate professor in natural science and 
mathematics. 

According ot the synodical Handbook, para- 
graph 6.109, candidates ‘may be nominated 
by congregations of Synod, the Board for 
Higher Education, the Board of Control, and 
the faculty of the institution.” 

Candidates must possess the necessary 
spiritual and academic qualifications to give 
instruction by word and example in their re- 
spective fields to those who will in turn be- 
come teachers in The Lutheran Church — 


Missouri Synod. They should have acquired 
the doctorate or be able to do so within a 
reasonable period of time. 

Candidates for the chair in social science 
should be prepared to teach courses in the 
areas of history, political science, or soci- 
ology. 

Candidates for the chair in natural science 
and matheinatics should be prepared to teach 
particularly in the areas of biology, physics, 
or chemistry. 

Send all nominations and pertinent infor- 
mation regarding candidates by April 3, 1961, 
to the Secretary of the Board of Control, 
Concordia Teachers College, 7400 Augusta 
St., River Forest, Ill.—M. lL. KorEHNEeEKE, 
Executive Officer, Board of Control. 


Persons Interested 


in Lutheran High School Teaching 


At the request of the Association of Lutheran 
Secondary Schools the Board of Parish Educa- 
tion is making its Teachers’ Bureau services 
available to Lutheran high schools. This requires 
biographical and professional records of present 
and potential Lutheran high school teachers. 
The high schools will furnish the records of their 
teachers. 

Many of our members who are graduates of 
universities and liberal arts colleges may have 
the qualifications for teaching in one of our 
high schools. Those who have the desire and 
necessary training are encouraged to request 
copies of the ‘Biographical and Professional 
Record for High School Teachers.’’ Write: Board 
ef Parish Education, Wm. A. Kramer, Secretary 
of Schools, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


EE TO 


Election Results 


The Electoral Board of Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill., on Dec. 6, 1960, 
elected the following to associate professor- 
ships at the college: education and psy- 
chology — Assistant Professor Robert V. 
Schnabel, Ph. D., Fort Wayne, Ind.; English 
literature and humanities — Assistant Pro- 
fessor William H. Lehmann, Jr., M.A., River 
Forest, Ill.; speech — Assistant Professor Paul 
G. Grotelueschen, M.A., River Forest, Ill. 

Professors W. H. Lehmann and P. G. Grote- 
lueschen haye accepted the calls; Dr. Robert 
Schnabel has declined. —W. H. Harrkopr, 
Secretary, Board of Control. 


Answers to “Testing Your Religious Vocabulary” 


4. Kindness (Cc) —In Bible usage mercy describes God's 


omniscient is commonly used to describe God's perfect 
owledge of all things, past, present, and future. This attribute 
4 ymbolized by the “‘all-seeing eye;’’ a symbol which was in- 
sorated into the Great Seal of the United States. 


2: Day of rest (A) — Sabbath in Hebrew means ‘rest’ and 
; used by God to describe the seventh day (Saturday), which 
Old Testament. The Sabbath regulation was not part of the 
ral Law, as may be seen from Colossians 2:16, 17; Romans 
5, 6; Galatians 4:10, 11, and therefore is not binding on 
Testament believers. In Christian liberty and by common 
nt, early Christians chose Sunday, the day of the Lord’s 
rection, as their day of public worship and rest. 


3. True to the Gospel (B) — Lutheran churches like to have 
ngelical”” (from ‘evangel — the good news, the Gospel) in 
+ official name as a reminder that theirs is the church of the 
Gospel. Evangelical is also frequently used to designate 


a 3 


ups in opposition to. Romanism, Modernism, Liberalism, etc. 
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ppointed as the day of rest and worship for His people Of 
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kindness and pity toward the miserable and afflicted, joined 
with His desire to relieve them, shown chiefly in granting salva- 
tion through Christ. In a winning self-description (Exodus 34:6) 
God links mercy with His grace, long-suffering, steadfast love, 
and faithfulness. He expects His children to show this godly 
quality: “Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merci- 
ful.’ (Luke 6:36) 


5. A union of congregations (A) — normally united in 


doctrine and voluntarily joined for the promotion of the Lord's 


work (missions, education, welfare, publications, etc.) and for 
mutually upholding sound doctrine and practice. Synod is 
derived from two Greek words which may be translated “on 
the way together.’’ A convention of the delegates of a church 


body is also called a synod. 
6. Series of responsive prayers (B) — Litany (Greek: ‘‘sup- 


plication”’) prayers, usually solemn in tone, are used in peniten- 
tial services, on days of humiliation and prayer, etc. See The 


Lutheran Hymnal, pp. 110—1 12. 
oi 
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Districts 
Alberta and British Columbia 
Atlantic 
California and Nevada 
Central 
Central Illinois 
Colorado 
Eastern 
English 
Florida-Georgia 
Iowa East 
Iowa West 
Kansas 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
North Dakota 
North Wisconsin 
Northern Illinois 
Northern Nebraska 
Northwest 
Oklahoma 
Ontario 
South Dakota 
South Wisconsin 
Southeastern 
Southern 
Southern California 
Southern Illinois 
Southern Nebraska 
Texas 
Western 


Total from Districts 


Our congregations gave $1,695,- 
654 more through their Districts 
for their own work through Synod 
last year than in 1959. For this we 
are grateful to the Lord of the 
church, whose work we are privi- 
leged to do. This increase was made 
possible because many of our con- 
gregations gave their responsible or 
adequate share — and more! 

However, our congregations had 
assured their church body at the 
outset of 1960 that together they 
would supply $17,123,581 for their 
own work through Synod. Actually 
they gave only $16,708,728. This 
total was $414,853 less than what 
they had agreed to give. The only 
explanation is that too many con- 
gregations still fail to give their 
adequate share. 

Even if the congregations had 
fully met the $17,123,581, this sum 
would have been well below the 
$19,772,887 needed to cover Syn- 
od’s program costs for last year. 


rt of Synod’s Treasurer 
Receipts from District Treasurers 
(Before Final Closing) 


Offerings from Our Congregations 


Twelve Months 


January 1961 2-1-60 to 1-31-61 


See lle S85 $ 71,767 
126,058 689,142 
29,750 357,000 
159,473 1,350,000 
51,000 612,000 
19,565 234,195 
25,000 421,021 
144,012 854,800 
16,888 131,956 
4,142 350,000 
100,000 600,000 
75,965 501,641 
11,667 70,000 
219,360 1,427,858 
232,183 1,468,000 
30,885 75,005 
15,626 173,650 
93,892 613,040 
262,487 1 PUSS B7 
7aley late 386,213 
48,301 313,242 Tey 
14,993 151,905 a 
15,000 180,000 Saar 
39,768 240,266 Hee 
166,037 940,000 s Rs: 
26,250 315,384 ey 
12,500 150,000 gas 
30,083 328,000 ‘Ba 
62,326 380,000 ri é 
60,056 424,292 Lie 
53,344 505,825  be3 
165,265 1,117,204 ez: 
a ee 
$2,394,873 $16,708,728 at 
MarTIN E. STRIETER, Treasurer mt ‘ 
hte 
Seaaby 
While income from sundry sources 7° 
must still be added to what our con- 4 
gregations gave in 1960 (the totals & ae 


are not yet available), the total in- 


come will fall far short of what is iso 
needed to provide for the needs of ‘Sa\= 
Synod in the past year. < of 

We look upon the increase made 6 aoa 


as a blessing from God. We look 
upon the failure to meet the full 
program costs of 1960 as a matter 
of deep concern to those congrega- 
tions which contributed to this fail- 
ure and a distinct challenge for 
them to put their best efforts be- 
hind their own program through 
Synod in this present year. 

Will our church body cover its 
program cost in 1961? That de- 
pends upon you and your congre- 
gation. 

We are in this together as part- 
ners, each doing his part for a cause 
that is greater than all of us. 


J. E. HERRMANN 
Stewardship Counselor 


Ailes 


*. >) , 
ay te ad 


é bey 


Summer School 
Seward Teachers College 


Two five-week sessions: June 12—July 
July 17—Aug. 18. Short term: July 17. 
Students may earn up to 12 semester hour 
credit to accelerate degree. Regular staff © 
guest instructors. : 

For catalog and application form w: 
Pustic RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, Concot 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 


Notices 


Lutheran services are being condu 
regularly at Madison, Ind. Anyone kno 
of Lutherans living in that area is reque: 
to send their names and addresses to RE 
L. Srretow, R. 1, Dillsboro, Ind. 


Anyone knowing of Missouri Synod 
therans moving into the Newton, Col: 
Grinneli, Baxter, Monroe, Kellogg, Iowa, ai 
please write Eart Hartz (elder), 400 E. I 
St., South, Newton, Iowa. 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Allwardt, Theo. E., 711 Fourth Ave., 
West, Rugby, N. Dak. 
Bielenberg, Aibert E., 32 Poplar St., 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Bruer, Robert H., 108a Field End Rd., 
Eas.cote, Pinner, Middlesex, England I 
Elbert, Gotthold (em.), 615 Rosedale - 
Glenview, I11. ; 
Ernst, David T., Yale, S. Dak. 
Fink, Roger, 09 E. Burke Ave., 
Towson 4, Md. 
Frey, August O., 116 Eldora Dr., 
Mountain View, Calif. 2 
Gebauer, Miles S. (em.), 801 Voisin St.,, 
New Orleans 24, La. 
Gutknecht, Paul T. (em.), 548 Laurel St? 
Petaluma, Calif. 
Hoard, Samuel L., 190-06 117th Rd., 
St. Albans 12, N. Y. 
Jank, Orville, Deerbrook, Wis. 
Kittermann, Chap. (Maj.) Henry O., 
The USA Cnaplain School, 


Fort Slocum, N. Y. : 
A., 180 South St., 


Lehrke, Eugene 
Elmhurst, I. 

Lepper, Karl H., 2402 Lincolnway East, , 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Lucht, Norbert J., R. 3, Altamont, Il. 

Neuhaus, Clemens H., 357 Miller St., 
Pembroke, Ont., Can. 

Oesch, Eugene, 5722 Westheimer, 
Houston 27, Tex. 

Pera, Richard G., 3104 Bank St., 
Baltimore 24, Md. 

Pflug, Edgar R., 6459 S. Peoria, 
Chicago 21, Ill. 

Pfotenhauer, C. Donald, 231 104th Las 
N.W., Coon Rapids, Minn. i 

Praeuner, Otto H., Engadine, Mich. 

Pragman, Herbert C., 1408 N. Clinton, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Reiter, Chap. Carl, 29621 Brault, 
Selfridge AFB, Mich. 

Rottmann, R. W., Ceylon, Minn. 

Schlichting, Joseph, Venedy, Ill. 

Sommermeyer, George H., 9907 Sappingt 
Rd., St. Louis 28, Mo. 

Tegeler, Dean E., 295 Pine St., 
South Weymouth 90, Mass. 

Weber, Ray, 5606 Johnsfield Rd., 
Standish, Mich. 

Wilms, Elmer, 837 N. Crestway, 
Wichita 8, Kans. ; 

Witt, Chap. Melvin E., Office of the Wi 
Chaplain, Box 17, Lackland AFB, Tex. 

Wolter, Robert E., 636 Eastwind Dr., 
North Palm Beach, Fla. 

Zeuch, Gerhard, Ave. Forest 1988, 
Buenos Aires 30, Argentina 

Ziekert, Wilfred L., 207 E. Knox St., 
Morrison, Ill. 


Teachers: 


Bredehoeft, Erich, 4015 Mark Orr Rd., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Brockberg, Harold F., 927 Forest Ave., 
River Forest, Il. 

Hoger, Charles, 2441 Berwyn Dr., 
St.Louis 36, Mo. 

Janey, Lee M., 526 E. Washington, 
Marengo, IIl. 

Krafft, Edward, 231 South 16th Ave., 
Maywood, Ill. 

Marty, Myron A., 1927 Bainbridge Dr., 
St. Louis 33, Mo. 

Milbrandt, Norman, 401 W. Eighth, 
Beardstown, II. 

Muehl, Paul H., 
Good Thunder, Minn. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNE 


Letters 


rmons: Not Protestants 


he article regarding President Ken- 
ys new Cabinet (Jan.-24, 1961, Wit- 
Ss, p. 15) erroneously states that~he 
med seven Protestants. Secretary of the 
erior Stewart L. Udall, as a member of 
> Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
ints, can hardly be classified as a 
otestant. 
Mormonism is neither Trinitarian nor 
motheistic, but is radically polytheistic. 
is is obvious from some of the state- 
mts of Joseph Smith, from Abraham 
1, from Doctrines and Covenants, 132 to 
; aS well as from the Mormon saying: 
Ss man is, God once was. As God is, 
n becomes.” Can a polytheistic organ- 
tion be called Protestant in even the 
st liberal use of the term? 
The lumping together of Mormons in 
e general Protestant camp has frequently 
clouded the issue and, I fear, has con- 
sed even many of our Lutheran pastors. 
is would seem to be the case, for we re- 
ive an increasing number of members 
transfer from congregations outside 
tah who were formerly members of the 
S church but have been received into 
r Lutheran churches by the rite of con- 
mation — without having been baptized 
the name of the Triune God. Therefore 
would seem to me to be important that 
least our own churches’ periodicals 
ake a distinction between Protestants and 
1e Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
ints. 
These remarks are in no way a reflec- 
n on the personal integrity of Secretary 
f the Interior Udall or on his capability 
1 his new position. But they are meant 
nly to set the record straight as to the 
roper classification of the church body to 
hich he belongs. 
(Rev.) EDGAR P. KAISER 


Ogden, Utah 


If Mormons are not Christians and have 
o possibility of being Christians, since 
rey deny the deity of Christ, in fact, deny 
ny real theism at all, how can they be 
alled Protestants? The term Protestant 
. diluted enough without giving our 
eople the idea that even professed 


One Class — Five Churches 


Recently confirmed by Chaplain George Tay- 
rat Fort Huachuca, Ariz., were five young 
eople who will have their “home” church 
‘embership in five different states, coast to 
ast. 

L. to r.: Susan, daughter of Col. and Mrs. 
ugh Avary, Oakland, Calif.; Nancy, daughter 
f Major and Mrs. Garland Black, Brooklyn; 
ruce, son of Lt. Col. and Mrs. George Kroehl, 
lew Orleans; Charlene, daughter of Chief 
Varrant Officer and Mrs. Erwin Stoehr, Lincoln, 
lebr.; and Janice, daughter of Chaplain 
captain) and Mrs. George Taylor, St. Louis. 
Chaplain Taylor is serving with the 16th 
ignal Battalion at the U. S. Army Electronic 
roving Ground, Fort Huachuca. 


EBRUARY 21, 1961 


Letters to this department must be signed. N i i ini 
) : - Names will be withheld upon request. The opinions expressed 
are not necessarily those of the Editors, who may reject, print in full, or omit matter not perianal 


heathen can be called Protestant. Espe- 
cially where pastors have the problem of 
Mormonism to fight, this misnomer would 


hurt. (Rev.) THEO. E. ALLWARDT 
Rugby, N. Dak. 


In Defense of Jacob 


In the Jan. 24, 1961, WiTNEss (p. 4) 
there is an article which accuses the patri- 
arch Jacob of “having defrauded his 
brother Esau out of his father’s best 
blessing,” the birthright. If Jacob were 
here in the flesh, I think that he would be 
justified in bringing suit for libel against 
your publication. 

This letter purports to speak out in 
Jacob’s defense. 

Genesis 25:33 records a business trans- 
action, made under oath, which testifies 
that Esau “sold his birthright unto Jacob.” 
Note that Jacob paid the full price asked 
by his brother. How could Jacob in later 
years steal that which already belonged to 
him? 

When Isaac was making preparation to 
confer the final blessing in a formal man- 
ner, Jacob, under protest, carried out the 
instructions of his mother. Note her em- 
phatic request in Genesis 27:13: “only 
obey my voice.” The Fourth Command- 
ment requires us to honor father and 
mother. When father and mother disagree, 
then what? If the father is old, feeble, 
blind, helpless, and dying, I think that 
most of us would say, “Son, listen to your 
mother.” There was indeed “subtilty” 
(Genesis 27:35) connected with the inci- 
dent, but it was a “subtilty” for Jacob to 
get what was rightfully coming to him. If 
anyone connected with the case had any 
moral guilt, it was the mother, not the son. 

However, in Genesis 25:23 it is written 
that God had told her that of her two 
sons “the elder shall serve the younger.” 
We can hardly believe that Rebekah kept 
this important secret to herself. No doubt 
Isaac was also fully aware of it. If it was 
God’s will and order that Jacob should 
possess and exercise the birthright in the 
family, then by what right, either human 
or divine, do Isaac and Esau try to manip- 
ulate matters in another direction? In the 
end Isaac seems to be won completely to 


the will of God in the matter. Note in 
Genesis 27:33 the finality with which Isaac 
speaks concerning Jacob: “yea, and he 
shall be blessed.” 

There is no doubt that the patriarchs 
of the Old Testament did have plenty of 
sins to answer for, but that does not 
justify us in charging them with sins of 
which they were not guilty. 


(Rev.) J. FRANKLIN YOUNT 
Akron, Ohio 


“If One Will Truly Submit’ 


The article concerning the blind organ- 
ists in the Dec. 27, 1960, issue of the 
WITNESS prompts me to write. 

Under the blessings of our Lord I have 
been able to achieve moderate success as 
a church and concert organist. I came to 
a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ as it 
was taught me by Rev. A. L. Steinke, for- 
mer pastor of Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
Schenectady. 

The enclosed circular will set forth what 
I have thus far been able to do. [The 
circular reveals that Mr. Brand, a member 
of the American Guild of Organists, de- 
veloped his natural talent through patient 
study of Braiile notation; served as organ- 
ist of Immanuel Church, Schenectady; 
appeared in several AGO-sponsored recit- 
als; at the invitation of E. Power Biggs 
played a recital in Boston for the 1950 
national convention of the AGO; and has 
been characterized as an organist “of 
superior abilities.”] 

To me the transcendent thing is that 
though deprived of physical vision, I have 
received many blessings from the Lord. 
My blindness has in no way been a deter- 
rent to my work. I like to feel, as a matter 
of fact, that the Lord is using me as 
a witness in His service, showing what can 
be done if one will truly submit himself 
to Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

It is my desire to concertize and to do 
service playing in our Lutheran churches. 
Should any congregation be interested 
in my services as church or concert or- 
ganist, I can be reached at my address. 


56 Hooker St. CHARLES BRAND 
Kingston, N. Y. 


THAN 


BUTTONS 
LAPELS 


AAL REPRESENTATIVES ARE BETTER PREPARED... 
TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


Field representatives who serve the 600,000 mem- 
bers of Aid Association for Lutherans typically 
earn more recognition buttons than they have 
lapels in which to wear them. It normally takes 
two years of study to earn the Life Underwriter’s 
Training Council pin and 67 AAL field men have 
reached that mark. 


Fraternal Insurance Counselor (FIC) diplomas 
have been earned by 78 per cent, or 424 AAL field 
salesmen. Two courses of study, normally requiring 
two years, must be completed for FIC. 


AAL President Club buttons have been earned by 
55 per cent, or 299 AAL representatives. AAL 
counselors train for these accomplishments to pre- 
pare themselves to serve you better. 


The 500 men who represent Aid Association for 
Lutherans merit all of these marks of professional 
distinction but the mark they wear most proudly 
is the famous AAL service pin. It tells Synodical 
Conference Lutherans that here is a fellow Lu- 
theran who is prepared to help them gain the 
special difference AAL mem- 
bers share — LOWER NET 
COST life insurance protec- 
tion. Call your local AAL 
counselor for an early visit 
with your family and learn 
how helpful he is trained to be. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


